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modern art not so much new institutions, as new 
foundations for the old. Ghosts seems like the 
consummation of this demand ; not the abolition 
of marriage, but a better foundation for it, an 
inner not an outer motive, is what Ibsen advo- 
cates. Nor is this true of this one play alone. 
The Ibsen drama as a whole represents, as W. well 
puts it, ' ' ein innerlich notwendiges Schicksal ' ' 
quite in the spirit of Hebbel (p. 93). Suggestive 
also is the comparison of Ghosts with Oedipus 
(pp. 101 ff.), both tragedies of "belated insight," 
with many wise and instructive words on parallels 
and contrasts of these apparently so divergent 
dramas. But in the discussion of Ghosts we miss 
a reference to Anzengruber's Das vierte Gebot in 
which (in the story of Hedwig Hutterer) marriage 
is treated from the same point of view, by the use 
of the same material as in the Ibsen play. 

In Hedda Gabbler W. sees Ibsen's criticism 
of his own dearly-beloved Hjordis ideal, a 
criticism already begun in Rosmersholm. In 
contrast with those other two painters of Uto- 
pias, Rousseau and Nietzsche, Ibsen was con- 
strained to turn the light of criticism upon his own 
ideals (pp. 235 ff. ) . This gives to Hedda Gab bier 
that absolute objectivity — " iiberfaustisch " W. 
calls it — which makes it enjoyable only to those 
who are avid for the delineation of life, the real 
hunters after truth (p. 240). 

W.'s comparative method of treatment yields 
fruit in such illuminating passages as that on pp. 
250 f., in which he traces the gradual develop- 
ment in modern literature of the ideal of the 
comradeship between men and women from the 
onesided emphasis upon the sex-relation which 
characterized eighteenth century letters : Schil- 
ler's Thekla vs. Kleist's Nathalie and Ibsen's 
Thea. To Ibsen's almost uncanny penetration 
into the vagaries and finesses of woman's psyche 
W. does full justice, often adducing most helpful 
comparisons with Hebbel' s women. But we miss 
the very obvious one between Aline Solnesz 
and Rhodope (in Hebbel' s Gyges und sein 
Ring) who are so evidently kindred of type and 
fate. Interesting is W.'s delineation of the 
fluctuations in Ibsen's estimate of women, as il- 
lustrated by the characters of Ingeborg, Nora, 
Rebecca, Thea, Irene (pp. 338 ff. ) . In the sugges- 
tive discussion of the hatred which the last named 



as well as Rita Allmers bears to the man's work, 
it would have been helpful to speak of Bernard 
Shaw, whose Man and Superman was doubtless 
largely influenced by When We Dead Awaken. 
Useful also would have been a reference to 
Maeterlinck's Sister Beatrice, who bears much 
resemblance to Irene. 

Scattered throughout the volume are many ex- 
cellent passages on Ibsen's dramatic technique. 
Ibsen's affinity with Lessing in finesse of crafts- 
manship (pp. 112 and 183), which at times 
becomes meticulous as contrasted with Shake- 
speare'sbold sweep of metaphor (pp. 164 f.), is ex- 
cellently demonstrated. The influence of Dumas 
and the other French dramatists of the younger 
school W. considers far slighter than was formerly 
believed (pp. 68 f, ), but in the Volhsjeind he sees a 
tragi-comedy of the Misanthrope type (p. 1 27 ) . In 
discussing Ibsen's innovations in the dialogue, W. 
makes a happy reference to Lud wig's Erbforster 
(pp. 71 f. ). Almost everj' chapter contains appre- 
ciative and helpful analyses of technical economy : 
so especially the admirable exposition of the 
Volksfeind (pp. 135 f.), the twofold test applied to 
Helmer in Doll's Souse (pp. 81 f.), the excellent 
uses made of dramatic material (pp. 84, lllf., 
183 ff., etc., etc.). 

In closing, grateful mention must be made of 
the clear, lucid and vivid style of this presenta- 
tion, a style which stamps W. as a representative 
of that new school of writers who are making 
of German prose a most supple instrument of 
expression. 

Henrietta Beckeb von Klenze. 
Provide/nee, R. I. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

On the Name "Seigniob Pbopsebo." 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Snts: — In the November (1910) number of 
Modem Language Notes Mr. Alfred E. Richards 
inquires in a note under the heading " Several 
Verbal Queries," for information concerning a 
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certain "Seignior Propsero," whose name ap- 
pears in chap. 22 of The Second Report of 
Doctor Faustus (1594). 

It seems that this name does not refer to a 
famous horse of the time, as Mr. Eichards con- 
jectures, but to a foreign horseman (an Italian, 
to judge by the name), who acquired fame 
and imitators for a time in England, on account 
of his cruel method of controlling horses. This 
control he gained by means of a " cavezan " or 
"muzroule," a nose-band of iron, leather, or 
wood, fixed to the nose. 

I find him mentioned in this connection as 
early as 1589 in Lyly's Martinist pamphlet 
Pappe with an hatchet: 1 "But if like a restie 
lade thou wilt take the bitt in thy mouth, and 
then runne ouer hedge and ditch, thou shalt be 
broke as Prosper broke his horses, with a muz- 
roule, portmouth, and a martingall, and so haue 
thy head runne against a stone wall." 2 

The spelling " Seignior Propsero " is a mis- 
print. In Michael Baret's Hipponomie or the 
Vineyard of Horsemanship (1618) 3 it is cor- 
rectly given as " Signior Prospero " : " For when 
Signior Prospero, first came into England, he 
flourished in fame for a time; (through that 
affectionated blindnes we are vailed withall, in 
exalting strangers for their strange fashions) 
and so, though he vsed such tormenting Caue- 
zans as were more fit for a massacring butcher 
then a Horseman, yet for all that well was he 
that could goe neerest him in such Turkish 
tortures: And besides those, he would haue a 
thicke truncheon to beat those Cauezans into 
his nose, the further to torment him, as if 
Art had consisted in cruell torturing poore 
horses." * 

A fuller quotation than Mr. Eichard gives 
fiom The Second Report of Doctor Faustus 
might point more clearly to Signior Prospero's 

bond's Lyly, Vol. rn, p. 410, 1. 7. 

a Prosper as an abbreviation of Prospero occurs 
in the Tempest, ii, 2, 2 ; m, 3, 99. 

3 Bk. n, ch. 20 ('Of the Headstraine ' ) , p. 71. 
Quoted in Bond's Lyly, Vol. nr, p. 586, n. 

4 On p. lib of Blundevil's Art of Biding (1609) 
there is reference to the "musroll" with a word in 
its defence. (See N.E.D. under "musroll"). An 
examination of this book might reveal further refer- 
ence to Signior Prospero. 



perfect control of his horse. The unusual sight 
of "the Elephant flying from the horse and 
the horse following the Elephant " suggests, at 
any rate, the peculiar means employed by Sig- 
nior Prospero to compel his horse to overcome a 
natural fear. 

M. P. Tilley. 
Ami Arbor, Mioh. 



Date of Hugo's Expiation 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — All the editions that I know of Hugo's 
Expiation, in les Chdtiments (except the new 01- 
lendorff-Imprimerie Nationale edition), 1 give the 
date "1852" at the end of the poem. The 
"Edition originate, " published at Brussels in 
1853, gives "Jersey, 30 novembre, 1852"; the 
" Edition ne varietur " gives "Jersey, 25-30 no- 
vembre, 1852." On the other hand, the ms. at 
the Bibliotheque Nationale — which Mr. B. M. 
Woodbridge, of Harvard University, has kindly 
examined for me — has at the end " 25 9™ — 30 — 
Jersey" (no year), and after v. 282 — the second 
part of Part vi — the date "14 novembre, 1847." 

Basing their belief on this discrepancy and on 
certain differences in the handwriting of the ms., 
P. et V, Glachant, in their Papier s d' autrefois, p. 
70, say : "L' Expiation . . . se terminait . . . apres 
le vers Et I'oeian rendit son cereueil d, la France. 
— II est clair que le poete n'avait d'abord pr6- 
tendu que rappeler, en guise de lecon morale, les 
d&astres de Napoleon l er , depuis 1' expedition de 
Eussie. La peinture indignee de la cour de Na- 
poleon III, qui occupe les divisions vi et vn, a 
6te" annexed apres coup — Les trois premieres 
strophes de la division v semblent, pareillement, 
posterieures a la conception initiale." 

Apart from the fact that the line Et I'oc&an 
rendit son eercueil a la France would make an 
abrupt and unnatural ending, the examination of 
the ms. makes the theory of the Glachants scarcely 
tenable. The date " 1847 "—which comes at the 
bottom of p. 158 of the ms. — and the last nine 
stanzas of Part v are written with the darker ink, 

1 At the end of the poem there is given in this edition 
simply the date " 25-30 novembre. Jersey " ( No year). 
Beginning on p. 497 is a two-page note entitled "Les dif- 
ferences cle dates," attempting to justify Hugo's habit of 
dating his poems, in the printed editions, on the anniver- 
sary of some important event ; there is no reference to 
V Expiation. On pp. 431-432 is a brief note on this poem, 
reading, in part: "Ce manuscrit off re plusieurs types 
d'e'critnre. — La cinquieme division est datee de 1847 ; 
V. H. a ajoute' a Jersey les trois premieres strophes et les 
guillemets." According to Mr. Woodbridge, who ex- 
amined the MS. carefully on two occasions, there are only 
two, — not "several" — handwritings: the 2d and 3d, but 
not the 1st, stanzas of Part v are written in the margin. 



